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men's clubs.   The average attendance is 58, and all stay to an informal sort of class at which questions are put to the lecturer.
Of the courses farther east, Mr. Harold Spender's at Poplar on England, India, and the Colonies, and in Limehouse on the French Revolution, have attracted 150 each, mostly workmen ; whilst Dr. Fison's lectures in Lime-house on Electricity are listened to by an audience of some 210 students.
To these courses, illustrated by limelight — then an inno-vation for adults— the fees were sixpence for a course ticket, or one penny for a single lecture. At the inaugural meeting the Duke of Devonshire took the chair, and among our amusing memories is his amazement when, after dining with us, we took him to the Town Hall in a cheap, convenient, but public conveyance. But he liked it, for he came again to distribute certificates.
In that same year — 1892— conferences were held on " how to provide technical education that should have for its object the scientific principles underlying technical processes " ; the consequence being the formation of the Electrical and Chemical Societies.
A year after this prolific session, Sunday morning lectures in History and Science were started — a step which again raised angry protests ; but Mr. Barnctt argued that for real study mem needed brains untircd by a long day's work.
In 1894 not only were there eight courses running — five at Toynbco, three at Limehouse and Poplar— but a summer pioneer course at Millwall attracted 280 men. Indeed that year their zeal carried the students through three summer courses, a still larger percentage entered for examination, tc and there wore no failures." Three years afterwards the Toynbco .Report stated :
7.— -Thes total average weekly attendance at tho University Extension, ieciuroH and tho various claHHOH during tho winter and spring was 916 . . , and during tho Hummor 517 Htudonts wore in regular weekly attendance.
It Hounds delightful and was BO, and I can still recall the excitement of first nights, when Mr. Bolton King and MX. Monk and their train of willing helpers sat by the long improvised table under the stairs and booked students. I can see Bolton running up the stairs to tell us the numbers, what subjects had been taken up, and what had been a " frost," and I can still feel the glow of sympathy with my husband's pleasure when he saw the great body of students welcomed in the splendid Hall of the Drapers' Company, for I knew that he was remembering that little band of fifty earnest souls who had sought higher education in a small